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LOOKING FORWARD 


WAS talking the other day to 

a man who had no sympathy 
. With my views but has had 
hitherto a reasoned and confi- 
dent belief in a British victory. 
I asked him how he thought 
things were going. 

He is engaged in mechanical physi- 
cal work and said he never thought 
ahead at all now. The complications 
caused by the ever-extending field of 
military operations made it quite im- 
possible to make any forecast- He 
was doubtful as to whether any great 
preponderance in the air force would 
bring a decisive finish and even sug- 
gested that no one knew the exact 
limitations of the new air weapon, al- 
though all were aware of its con- 
tinuously destructive power. 

His reluctance to speculate on the 
future, near or far, is shared by an 
increasing number of people. 

There are many who refuse to allow 
their energies to be emasculated by 
the gloom of doubt, so they concen- 
trate their attention on a distant fu- 
ture, seemingly taking for granted a 
British victory without examining 
how that is to be brought about. 

So we have many schemes of a new 
world, a new Europe, and a new Bri- 
tain. They are all good on the de- 
structive side, that is to say, in tell- 
ing us what is wrong. But they vary 
very much in quality and scope in their 
economic and political proposals. Few, 
if any, lay down the fundamental and 
indispensable axiom that if any ad- 
vance at all is to be made, armaments 
as_a method of settling international 
differences must be finally and abso- 
lutely abolished. 

The Government refuse to join in 
these future constructive proposals. 
Perhaps they are not far wrong. The 
hatching of eggs must precede the 
counting of them. 


SOMETHING WORTH DOING 


Further, there are many who take 
no part in these remote dreams, and, 
feeling they cannot usefully study the 
ever-changing and bewildering day-to- 
day complications in military and dip- 
lomatic moves, pick up definite work 
at hand which will satisfy their con- 
science as something worth doing. The 
evils which war produces give them a 
wide field. 

The feeding of the neutrals, more 
especially the children, defending our 
civil liberties at home, alleviating the 
suffering from bombing, fighting fires, 
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helping conscientious objectors from 
persecution and injustice, trying to 
preserve some sort of education, 
watching the extending intolerance of 
the BBC—in fact, standing out against 
inhumanity and injustice—offer as the 
war continues many lines of possible 
activity. 

But, of course, behind all these ob- 
jects and many more, too many in- 
deed to enumerate, stands the pro- 
longation of the war. So naturally 
enough there are some who concen- 
trate on this issue which overshadows 
all else. 


HOW WILL IT END? 


Although we may differ as to how 
soon the next war will start, we are 
all agreed that this war will one day 
end. How, we don’t know. No-one 
foolishly expects that on a certain day 
at a certain hour there will be a de- 
cisive victory like the battle of 
Waterloo. 

There may be military advances 
here and stalemates there. There will 
be continuous devastating destruction 
of life and property from the air with- 
out any definite culmination being 
reached. There will be two grim con- 
tests: the competition in starvation 
accompanied by disease; and a com- 
plementary competition in tenacity 
and endurance. Considering the char- 
acter and quality of the two chief com- 
batants, these competitions may be 
prolonged for no-one can say how 
long. 

The question then arises of the 
price to be paid. Reckless people are 
encouraged to say “whatever the 
cost”. But it is not only a matter 
of money, that is, of financial bank- 
ruptey. Chaos, confusion, desperation, 
economic dislocation, and inevitable re- 
volutions may in time present us with 
a world for which it will be beyond 
the power and capacity of any states- 
manship, however enlightened, even 
to set. to work to seck any conceivable 
solution: 

Meanwhile tenacity and endurance 
make a very successful appeal to the 
bulldog breed when eloquently worded. 
Those who really love their country, 
rather than prolonged conflict, may 
well be vigilant and watch for oppor- 
tunities to sound a warning. 


OUR 


MHE danger of all political think- 

ing today is over-simplification. 
The temptation assails the pacifist. 
Mr. Roy Walker quite rightly insists 
that the axiom that “under capitalism 
war is inevitable” is in conflict with 
the pacifist axiom that in the last re- 
sort the individual is responsible for 
his actions. But it does not follow that 
the former axiom is invalidated, unless 
it can be proved that the individual 
in capitalist society can become a 
completely responsible being. And 
that is not merely difficult, but we 
think impossible, to show. 

“There is no law in economics”, says 
Mr. Walker, “which determines that 
economic conflict must be settled by 
mass-murder’’, True; but that is be- 
cause there are no economic laws at 
all. There are no economic forces 
which can actually compel a man to 
kill another. And it is perfectly true 
that if men simply refused to kill one 
another, the economic forces which im- 
pel them toward war would be quite 
simply nullified, 

But today we can be under no illu- 
sion. The vast majority of men have 
not been persuaded not to kill one 
another. Most of them probably be- 
lieve that it would be nice not to have 
to do so: but most of them are quite 
certain that in the present circum- 
stances they have to. Moreover, 


PRESENT TASK 


steadily increasing difficulties are put 
in the way of our trying to teach men 
that they should refuse to kill one an- 
other. We are forbidden to exhibit on 
a poster the fundamental pacifist truth 
that “wars will cease when men refuse 
to fight.” 

How, in such circumstances, can the 
pacifist pretend that he is a fully re- 
sponsible human being? If he insists 
on exhibiting that poster, he will be 
sent to prison; and his activities as 
a fully responsible human being will 
suffer an even more serious curtail- 
ment than is involved in obeying the 
order not to exhibit the poster. He 
has to choose between one diminution 
of his responsible freedom and an- 
other. He can only try continually te 
make the wisest choice among the 
inevitable limitations. The choice that 
will enable him to do the work of 
most value for the cause of peace. 
He has only his finest consciousness 
(which is his conscience) to guide 
him. 

Let us not pretend therefore that 
the issue before pacifists is simple, 
and that they have only to emulate 
the wisdom and courage of Mr. 
Gandhi. We have no means of know- 
ing what the wisdom and courage of 
Mr. Gandhi would counsel him to do 
were he a citizen of Britain at the 
present time; and we very much doubt 
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Behind the Crisis 


in the 


YY UGOSLAVIA and Greece 
~ have been in the centre of 
the European picture. A queer,’ 
unintelligible—and unintelligent 
—optimism concerning the atti- 
tude of Yugoslavia has been in 
the ascendant in the press. 


The underlying assumption 
appears to have been that if 
Yugoslavia hesitated to permit 
the passage of a German army, 
she was going to “resist” Ger- 
many. Only wishful thinking 
could have persuaded itself that 
these were the only alternatives. 


What is as certain as things in this 
order can be is that Yugoslavia posi- 
tively desires to be an economic mem- 


AN URGENT 
APPEAL 


THE committee for the new Lin- 
colnshire Farm Centre (which 
will be known henceforward as the 
Holton Beckering Land Training 
Centre) announces that approxi- 
mately £5,000 has now been re- 
ceived or promised. 

It urgently appeals for further 
immediate subscriptions to enable 
it to purchase the farm outright on 
April 7, when the purchase is due 
for completion, and so save the 
heavy expense of a double con- 
veyance. This will be possible if 
a further £3,000 is subscribed be- 
fore Friday next. 

Subscriptions may take the form 
of donations, interest-free loans, or 
loans bearing interest at a rate not 
exceeding 3} per cent. At the same 
time those who have already pro- 
mised subscriptions are requested 


to send the amounts promised. 

Please send without delay to the Acting 
Treasurers, Holton Beckering Land Train- 
ing Centre, Tha Oaks, Langham, near 
Colchester. 

(Signed) Henry Carter, John Middleton 
Murry. Stuart Morris, Max Plowman, Wil- 
fred Wellock; Alex Wood. 


whether Mr. Gandhi would take upon 
himself to instruct a British pacifist 
in March 1941. Our problem is wholly 
our own. 

Nor is it wise to conceal from our- 
selves that the situation is utterly 
changed since the brave days when 
the Peace Pledge Union was initiated. 
Then there was some cause to hope 
for a great popular movement of war- 
resistance; and members of the PPU 
were absolutely free to pursue their 
propaganda to that end. The mass- 
movement was not created. In so far 
as the PPU went further than the 
Government policy of appeasement it 
proved to be — as many expected it | 


would—the movement of a tiny 
minority. 
It is none the worse for that. Some 


of us believe it is all the better; and | 
the time may come when those who 
have been faithful will find that they 
speak to the condition of the common 
man once again and with more au- 
thority than before. But our present 
task is different. It is to consolidate 
our fraternity, to choose wisely, to 
build for, the future, and to do what | 
we can to keep alive the spark of un- 
derstanding, imagination, and sym- | 
pathy: but not to delude ourselves, 
or others, into believing that there is | 
a simple way of stopping the war. 


. “Scharnhorst” 


Balkans 


ber of the German new order, but she 
would very much like not to pay for 
admission by giving passage to Ger- 
man armies. The real issue appears 
to have narrowed down to one of the 
extent of the military facilities Yugo- 
slavia will grant Germany. That is 
to say, what Yugoslavia has been try- 
ing to avoid is military occupation by 
Germany. In this limited aim she has 
probably succeeded. But that will not 
be much help to Greece. 


Internal Politics 


THE intricacies of Yugoslav politics 
are beyond us. But from the re- 
ports it seems clear that the Croats 
are solidly in favour of co-operation 
with Germany—on what terms is un- 
certain—while the Serbs themselves 
are about equally divided. But it is 
not suggested anywhere that any even 
of the Serb nationalists are opposed to 
entry into the economic “new order.” 
The Croats—with their Catholic tra- 
dition—have always been _ restive 
against Serb domination; and it may 
be that they see an opportunity of re- 
dressing the balance of power within 
the State by close co-operation with 
Germany. Now the German-Yugoslav 
Pact has been formally signed and we 
wait for definite knowledge of the 
terms: 


The Two Blockades 


BEXIND, and after this penetration 

of Europe, lies the tremendous 
question: Which of tne two biockades 
will prevail—the blockade ot Europe 
by Britain, or the blockade of Britain 
by Germany? 

Obviously, they are not on the same 
footing. Britain can prevent, if she 
so wishes, any supplies of any kind 
coming to Europe by sea; Germany 
cannot do the same to Britain. On 
the other hand, neither Germany nor 
Europe is anything like so dependent 
upon sea-borne supplies as Sritain. 

To estimate the odds in this grim 
and dramatic struggle is entirely be- 
yond our competence. But there 
is no doubt about the severity 
of the contest. The German air at- 
tacks on our Western ports; our coun- 
ter-attacks on Lorient are the pre- 
lude to a titanic drama. And it is 
a serious understatement to describe 
the formidable German battleships, 
and “Gneisenau”, of 
26,000 tons apiece, which are now at 
large in the Atlantic, as mere 


' “raiders”; they are more like a fleet. 


Learning by Experience? 
A NYHOW, I suppose the firmest be- 


liever in British victory would 
allow that the people of Britain are in 
for a grim and novel and searching ex- 
perience before the issue is decided. 
Though I cannot but wish that my 
countrymen could be spared the pri- 
vations in store for them, I confess 
that I believe that experience will 
ultimately prove to have been bene- 
ficent. 

When imagination is lacking, experi- 
ence must supply its place. And the 
curse of British policy since 1914 has 
been the absence of imagination in the 
mass of the people. Since they did 
not “prove on their pulses’? what it 
was to live in Central Europe be- 
tween the two wars, they behaved to- 
ward Europe with a fatal and really 
inhuman indifference. Now they are 
destined to partake of a European ex- 
perience: and in the long run I believe 
it will make for brotherhood. 


In 1950... 


V ITHOUT unduly stretching my imaginu- 

tion, I can foresee a time when our 
attitude toward the USA will be similar to 
the attitude of Europe toward Britain during 
the last twenty years; when we shall feel 
that the Americans move in a different dimen- 
sion, talk in abstractions, and have no know- 
ledge of what life is really like. 

They will be making great palaver with 
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words which have come to have an entirely 
different meaning, for us. One of these words 
will be Democracy. I am not suggesting 
that the word Democracy will have no mean- 
ing at all for us; but that its meaning will 
be very different from that which it now 
bears; and one entirely different from that 
which it will have for an American, say in 
1950. 


And another revalued coin will be Freedom. 
I would give a good deal to know what will 
be the concrete freedoms which the Briton 
of 1950 will think it worth while to attempt 
to defend or to regain. I fancy they will 
be very definite and local: and that the de- 
mand will be for village—or backstreet— 
Hampdenga. 


The BBC—A Retreat 


- 

R. CHURCHILL, able Parliamentarian 

{VB that he is, climbed down with the best 
possible grace aver the question of politica] 
discrimination by the BBC. His words are 
worth recording :— 

It is no part of the policy of His Majesty's 
Government to accord the special facilities 
of the microphone to persons whose words 
and actions are calculated to hamper the 
nation in ita struggle for life. (Cheers.) 
But the connexion between this and musical 
and dramatic performances of all kinds, or 
the relation of such performances to politi- 
cal acts and opinions are not apparent or 
worth while establishing. (Cheers.) 

The case of Sir Hugh Roberton was spe- 
cifically raised; and answered by Mr. Churchill 
with a jest: “I see no reason to suppose that 
the holding of pacifist views would make him 
play flat.” But the jest had a point: and we 
may take it that the ban on Sir Hugh Roberton 
is removed. Miss Rose Macaulay's name is 
to be added to the roll of honour of those 
who cancelled engagements to broadcast in 
protest. 


A Deplorable Broadcast 


MOM THY on earth cannot the BBC employ 
¥¥ somebody capable of an objective judg- 
ment, like the writer of the recent articlea 
in The Times, to assess the social and econo- 
mic advances and retrogressions of Germany? 


Instead, Mr. W. J. Brown broadcast recently 
on “Is Hitler a Socialist?" (Listener, March 
20.) It was a deplorable performance—the 
precise counterpart of Lord Haw-Haw, in its 
suppression of the true and suggestion of the 
false. 

The one significant passage was that which 
gave Mr. Brown’s reason for choosing the 
theme. He had received a letter: ‘““Why don't 
you broadcast on the idea, which seems to be 
growing in these parts, that Hitler is some 
sort of socialist?” Mr. Brown’s answer 
is to decJare that Hitler is not a 
Socialist, but ‘‘a plain, unadulterated thug, with 
about as much political morals as an adder.” 

It is, however, scarcely credible that in the 
course of his long tirade he made no refer- 
ence at all to the crucial fact that Hitler 
promised to abolish unemployment in Germany, 
and did. If Mr. Brown's account were true, 
the German workers would be groaning un- 
der the most oppressive tyranny the world has 
known, and straining at the leash to over- 
throw it. Why propagate this entirely false 
and dangerously misleading idea? 


Socialism and Democracy 


T would not be a waste of time to tear 
Mr. Brown’s argument to shreds sentence 

y sentence. But I must content myself with 
a reference to his first argument: 

Against what was Nazism revolutionary? 

It was a revolt against the Weimar Revub- 

lic. It was revolutionary against the Social 

Democratic governments of various German 

States. That is to say, it was an anti- 

Socialist revolution. 

That is mere jugglery. The Weimar gov- 
ernments of Stresereinn and Rruning were 
not Socialist gavernments. The Socialists sup- 
ported them, just as the Labour Party supnorts 
the National Government in Britain today. 
But not even Mr. Brown would say that the 
National Government is a Labour Govern- 
ment. 

Undoubtedly, the Nazi revolution was, 
among other things. an anti-democratic. anti- 
parliamentary revolution. But that is not the 
some as anti-Socialist. And it is of import- 
ance to realize that these two different things 
are different. For it is fundamental to the 
contemporary situation that in no great Euro- 
pean country has Socialism proved to be prac- 
tically compatible with democracy. 


The POLITICS of the FUTURE 


My articles in Peace News during the last six months 
have brought me a considerable amount of correspondence of 
a vital and heart-searching character from people who are 
deeply concerned about the future and the part they ought 


to play in it. 


Many feel that much of what I have been saying cuts across all 
their previous thinking, and that its aeceptance would call for a revolu- 
tion in their habits and conduct generally. They realize that to adopt 
a new political method involves the adoption of a new way of life, for 
which reason it is necessary to be satisfied that its bases are sound. 


UT bluntly, my view is that the 

old method of party politics is 

finished, and that we must hence- 
forth rely almost wholly upon the 
politics of creative living for social 
advancement. 

It does not require any great power 
of penetration to realize that party 
politics have already reached a dead 
end, and will not be revived this side 
of the totalitarian era; with the be- 
yond of that era we need not concern 
ourselves greatly at this stage. 

The inclusion of men like Ernest 
Bevin, Herbert Morrison, Clement 
Attlee, and Arthur Greenwood in the 
War .Cabinet certainly gives the ap- 
pearance of reality to party politics by 
virtue of social benefits which the 
Government is conferring upon the 
people; but closer examination reveals 
that those benefits are the minimum 
concessions that are necessary in 
order to maintain the nation’s morale, 
and that they might be on an even 
more generous scale were Labour out- 
side the Government. In other words, 
there is a strong case for the view 
that Labour’s co-operation with the 
Government is bad tactics. 


AFTER THE WAR 


And what about the post-war 
period? When the war is over ‘and 
the danger of invasion is passed, the 
spirit of the nation will undergo rapid 
change, largely as the result of the 
growing assertion of class interests. 
The party truce will be terminated at 
precisely the speed with which the in- 
evitable economic impasse approaches. 
With that approach social unrest will 
grow and a revolutionary atmosphere 
develop- 

Communism will spread, and as it 
does so the influence of the Labour 
Party will wane, while the prospect of 
a General Election will recede, and 
with it all hope of Labour rule—at 
the very moment, be it noted, when 
the possession of political power would 
be decisive. It may well be that the 
extinction of the Labour Party will be 
finally accomplished by its being 
coaxed into supporting the Govern- 
ment in suppressing Communism and 
in fastening the chains of totalitarian- 
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ism upon the country as a protection 
against Communism. 

That is merely a rough estimate 
of political probabilities: differences 
of detail do not matter. Accordingly, 
in any future I can foresee, we shall 
be thrown back upon a choice between 
exchanging one dictatorial tyranny for 
another and—the politics of creative 
living. 

My conviction, based upon facts and 
conclusions which I have stated from 
time to time in these pages, is that 
capitalist civilization cannot survive 
the approaching impasse, the outcome 
of a class-based society which im- 
poverishes 80 per cent. of the popula- 
tion. When that impasse arrives, 
capitalists will have to choose between 
some brand of Fascism and the volun- 
tary renunciation of their privileges. 


POLITICS OF CONSENT 


The crucial question which emerges, 
therefore, is whether by propaganda 
or any other means the second alter- 
native can be adopted before the 
economic collapse takes place, which 
inevitably would be followed by totali- 
tarianism, either of the Right or of 
the Left. ‘i 

The choice is between the politics of 
consent and the politics of coercion. 
To avoid the latter alternative, the 
former must be of a thorough-going 
character, approaching 100 per cent. 
effectiveness. But what does that 
involve? Nothing short of a spiritual 
revolution, acceptance of an entirely 
new order of values and the manifes- 
tation of a new spirit; the adoption of 
a new attitude to life, to humanity, 
including every individual person, and 
of a completely new code of conduct 
in business and all other relations. 

The fact is that conditions have 
reached such a pass that the situation 
cannot be saved by half measures. The 
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ff Pe honest observer would say regarding 
Germany that there are positive ele 
ments of Socialism in the German system, but 
that the price paid for them has been the 
abolition of political democracy. And many 
thinking Socialists—ahove all on the Contin- 
ent—-have come to recognize that some such 
price for Socialism will have to be paid, and 
to feel that their effort should be to make 
the price as low as is reasonably possible. 


It is significant that Henri de Man, the 
most distinguished of Belgian Socialists since 
Vandervelde, has decided to co-operate with 
the Germans. He has declared that ‘“‘co- 
operation with National Socialism ig the only 
means of making the Socialist ideal a reality 
in the present circumstances”, and he has 
agreed to edit a new working-clasg newspaper, 
Le Travailleur (The Worker), in this sense. 
(Times, March 20.) Yet another significant 
conversion to a similar point of view is that 
of Herr Stauning, the Socialist Prime Minister 
of Denmark. (Times, March 20.) 

Now, Stauning and de Man are Socialists 
of very much greater calibre than Mr. W. J. 
Brown. Stauning is the practical Socialist 
politician. De Man is. both practical 
politician—he was Minister of Finance un- 
der M. Van Zeeland—and the most distin- 
guished Socialist thinker since Karl Kanteky. 
In deciding to collaborate with German Na- 
tional Socialism, they may have chosen well 
or ill—on that I make no judgment; my 
point is that to suggest that either of these 
men are ‘‘quislings’, traitors ta their nation 
or to the Socialist cause, is preposterous. They 
are acting as responsible men and responsible 
Socialists; and their action is bound to_in- 
fluence the attitude of Continental Socialists 
toward the German ‘new order’’. 

These are facts that a serious observer of 
the European situation would face. They call 
for an honest interpretation, by a Socialist 
of greater intellectual integrity than Mr. Ww. 
J. Brown, who, incidentally, though speaking 
as a Socialist does not know “whether the 
Socialist creed be economically sound or not.” 


The Case of Denmark 


ERR STAUNING'S remarks, made in a 
speech on March 8, deserve to be put 
on record. He said that he did not believe 


choice is not now between so much! 
or so little, but between two worlds, | 
a world based on power and posses- 
sions, on classes and racial domina- 
tion, and a world based on the recog- 
nition of the value of man as a hu- 
man person. 

So long as capitalism was able to 
endure making concessions to “Chris- 
tian morality,” it was ready to make 
them; but when concessions no longer 
meet the situation and the very basis 
of its civilization is challenged, capi- 
talism is dumbfounded, impotent: it 
does not understand either itself or 
the age which is calling it to a halt. 


FEAR TAKES COMMAND 


In this situation fear rather than 
enlightenment is taking possession of 
the privileged classes: they are be- 
coming increasingly concerned about 
the future, and especially abvut the 
conservation of their assets. As the 
war proceeds, and the calls upon the 
nation’s resources multiply, that fear 
may degenerate into panic, when any- 
thing can happen. What I desire par- 
ticularly to point out is that as these 
conditions develop, the possibilities of 
converting the possessing classes to 
a new way of life will be even fewer 
than they have been any time this 
last several decades. 

I recognize that we must believe to 
the uttermost in the possibility of sal- 
vation, but if our faith and efforts 
have been too feeble to remove mole- 
hills in the past, by what means are 
they to remove mountains now? The 
most effective propaganda is_self- 
renunciation. Yet even Christ failed 
to save Jerusalem and the civilization 


of his day by inducing it to accept his 
truth, and although Gandhi has done 
more to liberate India from the bur- 
den of British rule than any other 
agency, the fulfilment of his purpose | 
still rests in the lap of the future. 

I know there are those who con- 
demn pacifist leaders, including those 
of the PPU, for not having prevented 
this war; but they overlook the fact 
that the war could not have been pre- 
vented, any more than totalitarianism 
can be prevented when it is over, other 
than by a major spiritual revolution in 
Britain. 

Condemnation for this failure must 
cover a far wider field than the 
leadership of the PPU: it must cover 
the entire community, and in particu- 
lar all the agencies and institutions— 
religious, cultural, and_ political— 
which stand for the application to life 
of what are essentially Christian prin- 
ciples. We are today confronted with 
the sins of many generations; it is 


{ less patched un, but 


to be feared that they will be visited 


upon many more. 


there would be any great change in Germany’s 
position in Europe. Therefore, Denmark must 
adapt herself ta the new conditions, as a 
return to the past was untikely and con- 
nexions with the outside world were improb- 
able far a long time. 

He felt confident, however, that after the 
war Denmark would regain her independence 
in the “new order” and retain her own Jan- 
guage, king. flag and constitution. “I be 
lieve Germany’s promises that Denmark, one 
of Europe’s oldest nations, shall have free 
dom and_ independence,” he said, and 
added that co-operation with Germany did not 
require certain political convictions, but 
merely good will and determination. He added 
that he was not speaking on Germany's 
instructions. 


This is quoted verbatim from The Times 
Stockhalm correspondent. Its importance is 
manifest. It is all very well for The Times 
correspondent to say that ‘“‘the first reactions 
to the speech from Denmark suggest” that 
it caused widespread astonishment and em- 
barrassment at Herr Stauning’s lack of faith. 
The phrasing “suggests” to me that it was 
the correspondent and not the Danes who were 
astonished and embarrassed. Anyhow, the 
plain and awkward fact is that Herr Staun- 
ing is the popular Social-Democratic Premier 
of Denmark; and we have yet to learn that 
he and his government have fallen, for de- 
claring that he trusts the German promiser. 


Vichy Patriots 


AM always eager to note any evidence 

of a change in our deplorable attitude to- 
wards the Vichy government. Here is an 
account of Radio Vichy in the News-Chronicle 
(March 24) which encourages me:— 


There is another wireless station in Cen- 
tral Europe which does not make itself a 
tool of German propaganda—Radio Vichy 
the. broadcast of the French Government. 
It is not friendly to Great Britain, but it 
is honest. Besides that quality, it always 
gives one of the most interesting broad- 
casts in the whole crazy orchestra. Listen- 
ing to it, you can judge how seriously those 
“men of Vichy” are concerned in the re 
surrection of their country. There is some 
thing pathetic, something tragic, in their 
endeavour to hold their people, to encourage 
them. Radio Vichy is always trying to 
build up the 84-year-cld Marshal Petain, 
“Ie chef de l'Etat,” as a sart of national 
hero. 

Nothing of Hitlerism here. It is propa- 
ganda, personal propaganda—yes. But it is 
also the honest effort of honest French pat- 
riots to build up a new France by pre- 
senting to the people as their national here 
an old man. 

Not merely if you listen to Radio Paria, 
but if you read the British presa (and truat 
it) you would come to the same conclusion. 


Food for France 


WO cargoes of wheat and flour are to 


“i be dispatched from the USA to Vichy - 


France. The shipment and the distribution 
are to be made under the control of the 
American Red Cross; and it is said that on 
the Red Cross report as to the efficiency of 
the precautionary measures taken by the 
French authorities further shipments will 
depend. 

But this is hardly a_ solution: shipments 
on a much greater scale will obviously be 
Necessary and probably the French have eon- 
siderable objection to being dependent en 
charity. The question is by no meang settled 
Another piece of news of some importance is 
that the Germans are now ready to give 
leave to French prisoners of war who are 
agriculturists in the cecupied zone eo that 
they may take part in land work. “It is 
possible that several thousands of the pri- 
soners may be released permanently.” (Times 
March 22.) ‘ 


Calls for Ruthless Bombing 
ROPAGANDA for more ruthless bomb- 


ing of German towts is nuw active. The 
Daily Telegraph and Daily Mail both advocate 
it. “It is being asked,” says the former 
“whether in view of the experience gained 
over the past four months the bombing of 
chief and residential areas may nat in fact 
be more damaging to the enemy's war machine 
than the bombing of specified military tar- 
gets.” The Daily Mail calls on us to face the 
fact that we have not yet enough bombers to 
do it properly; and incidentally gives a classic 
expression of Daily Mail opinion: 

The Daily Mail maintains as it maintained 
last December that revenge for the mere sake 
of revenge is a waste of military effort. But 
that we snid that if the Germans insisted 
on using terror bombing as a Weapon of 
war, we must use it too. 
When is revenge not revenge? 

produces terror? 


Which of These Twain? 
YOUNG friend of mine in the RAF paid 


me an unexpected call. About four 
months ago his bomber plane crashed badly, 
and the pilot and he were the sole survivors 
of a crew of six. After thirteen weeks of 


When it 


| hospital, he was home on sick leave, mare or 


doubtful whether he 
would be allowed to fly again. 

He told me of the accident. He had lost 
consciousness some seconds before the machine 
caught fire, and he was picked up unconscioys 
and badly burned some thirty yards away. 
The surgeon patched the worst damage up 
while he was still wuneonscious. and he re 
majned unconscious for forty-eirht hours. The 
first thing he noticed when he came round, 
he said. was the chaplain: and the first thing 
the chaplain said to him was: “Shall we 
pray?” He went on praying for twenty 
minutes,” said my friend. “I thought it 
would never end. I was in tears through 
weakness. Y was so weak that when at last 
he came to the Lord’s Prayer, I joined in— 
in a kind of hysteria.” 

“Rut that was terribly unimaginative of 
him.” I said. “Couldn't you tell him to stop?” 

“T was too weak,” he said. 

“But T hope you told him afterwards—quite 
nicely, ‘You know, padre, I hope you don't 
put the other poor devils through what you 
put me?’—that kind of thing.” 

“No, I didn’t. I never said a word to him. 


| I was afraid of hurting his feelings. He 


wasn’t a bad chan!” 
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C.0.s in AGRICULTURE 


A Survey by a 
Community Chairman 


HE Government is applying such 

a hush-hush policy to the work of 

COs in agriculture that this work 
may well be termed the second secret 
service of the country, and it is fairly 
easy to suggest a reason for this state 
of affairs. 


_As the food situation steadily dete- 
riorates, it is only natural that the 
masses look with some gratitude to 
those who are doing what is possible 
to prevent starvation in this country, 
and it is obviously not good for the 
public morale that they should become 
aware that their gratitude is due in 
no small measure to those who have 
prophesied the folly of this war and 
have made their stand against it. Thus 
we hear the Minister for Agriculture 
expressing his thanks, for the fine 
work done, to farmers, tractor drivers, 
land girls, agricultural committees, 
but never to the poor “conchies.”’ 

Yet in the few months in which land 
work has been organized on a war- 
time scale COs have contributed prob- 
ably as much as any numerically equal 
section of the farming community to 
the general effort that has been 
made; and this despite the fact that 
they have almost invariably been given 
the hardest, most monotonous, and 
least gratifying jobs that have had to 
be done. 


COs AND COMMITTEES 


By far the greatest proportion of 
COs working on the land are employed 
by County War Agricultural Execu- 
tive Committees set up by the Minis- 
try of Agriculture. The work of these 
committee is the reclamation of dere- 
lict farms and other properties suit- 
able for farming, either for the pur- 
pose of letting to farmers or for farm- 
ing themselves. It will be obvious 


that those COs who work for commit- | 


tees engaged on reclamation for let- 
ting only, are likely to have a very 
monotonous task as they travel from 
place to place doing all the ‘‘donkey 
work”, seldom, if ever, seeing the 
fruits of their labour. The work they 
do is almost entirely confined to bush- 
pulling, hedge trimming, ditch dig- 
ging, and clearing. With those com- 
mittees engaged on actual farming the 
work is a little more diverse, and has 
included harrowing, threshing, potato- 
picking, and sugar-beet pulling in ad- 
dition to the clearance work. 

In the course of the last six months 
a relationship has naturally sprung 
up, which appears to be fairly general 
all over the country, between the COs 
and the Agricultural Committees; and 
it is unfortunate that this relation- 
ship is far from satisfactory. This 
situation has arisen through difficul- 
ties on both sides, and they nearly all 
fall into the category of difficulties of 
adjustment. 


FEW REAL MISFITS 


The difficulty of the CO who has 
come from an office or other sedentary 
occupation is easy to understand, and 
it is all the more surprising that the 
real misfit in land work is rather the 
exception than the rule. It is strange, 
too, that in the majority of cases the 
COs find less difficulty in working with 
the local farming community than 
with the visiting office executives with 
whom they were more nearly aligned 
in their previous occupations. Indeed 
it is exactly here that a very large 
part of the committees’ difficulties lie. 

There seems to be in many cases a 
determination to treat COs as farm 
labourers and to attempt to ignore 
or suppress the mental qualities and 
individualistic tendencies with which 
COs appear to be endowed. One com- 
mittee lost nearly fifty of its men 
largely because of a change in Labour 
Officer from a man who showed real 
appreciation of the CO’s position and 
mentality to a man who shared the 
reverse, It is harder to understand 
the other difficulties of the committees 
since we know little of the change 
which war work has brought for them, 
and it is therefore charitable to in- 
clude them also in the category of dif- 
ficulties of adjustment; but the fact 
remains that many COs express real 
criticism of their work. 

Chief among these criticisms is per- 


haps the agricultural committees’ at- 
tempts at arranging accommodation 
for COs. Instances have been known 
of COs being instructed to report at 
camps several miles out in the coun- 
try on winter evenings only to find 
absolutely no accommodation await- 
ing them, nor indeed any advice at the 
camp of their intended arrival. Cara- 
vans with leaking roofs, insanitary 
sleeping accommodation, the complete 
breakdown of feeding arrangements, 
hopelessly inadequate lighting and 
heating equipment; all these and 
others are actual instances of the in- 
efficiency of the committees’ handling 
of the accommodation problem. 

A criticism which may lie more in 
the direction of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture is the apparent inequality of 
working conditions persisting under 
the different committees with the re- 
sult that those offering the worst con- 
ditions have to resort to very unusual 
methods of preventing their men from 
leaving to improve their lot. Sick 
pay, wet time, working hours, pro- 
vision of rubber boots for ditching, 
eyeling allowances, marriage allow- 
ances, probationary wage periods—on 
all these points there is a definite 
variation in different counties, and it 
is surely for the Ministry to issue in- 
structions standardizing the conditions 
in agreement with the trade unions, 
or, if it has done so, to see that these 
conditions are applied fully and 
strictly by the committees. 
(To be concluded.) 


PEACE NEWS 
P.P U. Women’s Section 


Women 


Discuss 


Peace Possibilities 


HE Women’s Peace Commit- 
a tee held a conference in 
Friends House, London, on Sat- 
urday, to explore the possible 
trend of events so as to be awake 
and ready to seize the supreme 
opportunity to press for peace by 
negotiation. 


The conference was organized 
by and presided over by Sybil 
Morrison, who said that the sig- 
nificant moment might be pass- 
ing before our eyes and pleaded 
for that courage which is greater 
than prudence. 


The speakers were widely represen- 
tative, both in spheres of work and 
ideas. Dr. Kathleen Rutherford, 
speaking as a psychologist, made the 
parallel between war and a nervous 
breakdown. Both were an effort to 
escape tackling a problem which ap- 
peared insoluble. When this was un- 
derstood, the patient sometimes be- 
came equal to finding a solution. 

Naomi Jacob put the view that, de- 
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CONTACT! 


By JOHN BARCLAY 


QPNE of the last cries of a pilot be- 

fore taking off on a flight used 
to be to give a signal to the mechanic 
who swung the propeller. No doubt 
self-starters and other gadgets have 
taken the place of that friendly cry, 
“Contact!”? In a movement such as 
ours contact is all important. 

There are always two points of view 
on the best method of keeping in 
touch. I do not believe them to be 
antagonistic. There is the political, 
or organizational, method of electing 
delegates and working through them 
on committees—i.e., by indirect repre- 
sentation. On the other hand, there 
is the personal and friendly con- 
tact relying on trust and integrity for 
obtaining its end with reciprocated 
love and affection as the binding tie- 
Representation by committee is cold- 
blooded and full of the snags on which 
many movements in the past have 
crashed, whilst the tie of friendship is 
essentially human and therefore far 
from being either strong or fool-proof. 

The difficulty is to find the happy 
medium which will allow the warmth 
of friendship to keep sensitive the hu- 
man relationships in committee. To 
rely on the delegate method alone is 
to invite disaster; where there is no 
humanity there is death. No better 
organization exists than the modern 
war machine at its best, yet how in- 
sensitive it is to human suffering and 
personal needs. 

We are seeking to inspire and con- 
vert human beings to a way of life 
opposed to violence and we base our 
appeal on the ideal of brotherhood. 
Only by the method of personal and 
devoted service in all parts of our 
organization can we hope to succeed. 

The setting up of regional commit- 
tees may be the best method of 


A SPECIAL REMINDER 

The following pamphlets and leaflets are 
brought to your notice once again: 

An Ontline of Pacifist Study, 6d. (Over 
1,700 copies of this book have been rold, but 
it is felt that a larger number of groups 
might wisely consider making a study of it 
at once.) 

Bond of Peace Pamphlets: 1, The Human 
Person in Society, by Fric Gill: 2. The Storting 
Point of Pacifism, by Canon Raven; 3, Money 
has Destroyed Your Peace, by Wilfred Wel- 
lock; 4, The Brotherhood of Peace, by Middle- 
ton Murry. AIT at 4d. each. 

Who Starves? by Roy Walker. (Selling very 
well but needs a wider circulation.) 

Leafiets for distribution: That Food Block- 
ade and It’s Still the Same. 6d. per 100. Lord 
Lothian’s How the War. came, 2s. per 100. 
Gandhi’s Savines, True Patriotism, 1s. ner 
100. Gandhi’s Challenge to Britons, Resist 
Aggression without Arms, 2s. per 100. All 
postage extra. 

Please send in your orders to the Literature 
Department without delay. 
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achieving our ends but we must pre- 
serve a pulse to pump life to all parts 
and the danger of short-circuiting this 
must be avoided. A committee which 
cannot meet is unable to act; but 
friends, bound by understanding and 
filled with concern one for the other, 


continue to work in spite of separa- 
tion. 


It is because I am sincerely anxious 
to clear my mind on this subject in 
my work for the groups that I raise 
these issues and invite you to write me 
as to your feelings. 


A.G.M.—AN S.OS. 


We urgently require offers of hospi- 
tality for delegates to the AGM. Please 
send names and addresses at once to 
me at 6 Endsleigh Street, W.C.1. 


GROUP ACTIVITIES 


Northampton.—Last week I had a delight- 
ful surprise. I had at short notice arranged 
to give a poetry reading to the Northampton 
group. Poetry reading is not everyone’s 
“meat”. I had expected a maximum audience 
of 30 and was astonished to find nearly 70 
people present. What is more, there is no 
doubt about it that they enjoyed hearing poetry 
read. 


I am persuaded that there is a large public, 
both inside and outside the PPU, who would 
be encouraged and helped by such evenings. 
If you would like to arrange similar meetings 
for your group, please write to me about it.— 


J.B 


West Kent Region.—Through evacuation 
since the air raids started and through many 
of the members leaving to work on the land, 
the neighbouring groups in West Kent Area 
have been having a thin time, and the once 
flourishing West Kent Region with its ad- 
mirable West Kent Bulletin has had to be 
rather in abeyance. We are particularly glad 
to hear that through the energetic workers 
in the Bexleyheath group they are reviving, 
and it is hoped that before long fresh officers 
will be appointed to replace the lost leaders 
(in particular Eric Roach, Donald Port, and 
Leslie Smith). 

Bournemouth and New Forest Region.—On 
Sunday, March 30, at 3 p.m., Wilfred Wellock 
will address a public meeting in the Friends’ 
Meeting House, Bournemouth, on ‘‘Are we 
making for a new world?” Tea will follow 
the meeting, and at 6 p.m. Wilfred Wellock 
will address PPU members and friends. 

Devon and Cornwall.—On March 31 Mr. 
E. C. Maddox, of Newton Abbot, terminates 
his appointment as Area Organizer for Devon 
and Cornwall. At the AGM held at RBevan’s 
Restaurant, Newton Abbot, on March 8, it 
was agreed that for the present a successor 
should not be appointed. 


All those in Devon and Cornwall seeking 
advice should in future obtain from Head- 
quarters the name and address of their near- 
est group leader. Miss G. L. Thorn, 21 Pros- 
pect Park, Exeter, was elected convener for 
the Devon region, and she will gindly co- 
operate with secretaries needing assistance 
or wishing a meeting to be called. 

The funds of the region will be handled 
by a finance committee to which the follow- 
ing were elected: Mr. Douglas Bishop (Daw- 
lish). Mr. R. -, (Torquay), Mrs. 
M. Morel (Sidmouth), L. Thorn 
(Exeter). The Evacuation Fund ig available 
to all groups requiring such assistance, and 
they should apply to Miss Thorn. 


sirable as it was to end the killing, 
in her opinion it was impossible to 
negotiate with those who perpetrated 
the horrors of Jew-baiting and politi- 
cal persecution. She pleaded that 
after the war the women would work 
as hard to make the peace a just one 
as they had worked for victory. 


Mme. Liba Ambrosova, a Friend 
from Czecho-Slovakia, moved the con- 
ference deeply in speaking of the 
death of the hopeful modern move- 
ments in her country. She said she 
did not speak as a refugee. We were 
all refugees now. Pacifists had to 
admit failure, but it was for them to 
learn from the mistakes of the past. 
Wounds had to be healed before a per- 
manent peace could be established. 

Nan Macmillan, who is ex-President 
of the National Union of Women 
Teachers, but did not speak as their 
representative, had no hope of a settle- 
ment made by our present Government 
being a just peace. She gave a most 
able panorama of political events lead- 
ing to the war and stressed the neces- 
sity of making our democracy a reality 
by changing our present rulers for 
those representing the working 
people. 

Miss Kumaramangalam, an Indian 
student of history, whose parents are 
members of Congress, spoke passion- 
ately of her people’s disappointment 
in still being repressed and denied 
their full right to self-determination. 


British Gesture Needed 


Mrs. Mary Grindley followed. She 
is largely responsible for the revela- 
tions about the treatment of COs in 
military camps.’ Neither a complete 
victory nor a long fight to exhaustion 
would decide the shape of the peace, 
she thought. It would be imposed on 
the belligerents by two powerful non- 
belligerents. She wished’ Britain 
would put forward an unmistakably 
better programme than Hitler’s for 
the new world, and would make a ges- 
ture of libeating India as a signal to 
the European peoples. 


Mary Gamble said that it was ne- 
cessary to face facts. The chance of 
England or Germany overthrowing its 
present leaders was very remote, and, 
though they might be unable to trust 
each other’s word, the two Govern- 
ments would have to reach ageement 
or carry the fight on to a finish leav- 
ing chaos and agony in its path. 


The conference consisted of over 150 
delegates and close upon 1,000 non- 
delegates. Women from Edinburgh, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Bristol, Coven- 
try, and other distant places took part 
in the discussion. One speaker asked 
the conference when the moment for 
negotiation would arrive and there 
was a spontaneous cry of “Now.” It 
was felt that, while military matters 
were in a state of equilibrium, the 
situation was more favourable than 
when one belligerent had an advant- 
age over the other. 


Deputation to America? 


A number of telegrams and mes- 
sages of good will were read, includ- 
ing one from the co-chairman of the 
Campaign for World Government in 
USA offering to welcome a delegation 
from the conference to a similar 
gathering in USA. They agreed that 
it would be desirable to form a joint 
deputation to visit the Governments 
of all the American republics in 
search of a mediator who would place 
the fair claims of each side before a 
jury of the neutrals for their verdict. 

A collection of over £40 was sub- 
scribed for following up the work of 
the conference. 


THE basis of the Peace Pledge 
~ Union is the following pledge 
which is signed by each member: 
1 RENOUNCE WAR AND I WILL NEVER ‘ 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER. 

The address to which new signatures af 
the pledge should be sent, and from which 
further particulars may be obtained, is: 
PPU HEADQUARTERS, 

Dick Sheppard House, 

6 Endsleigh St.. W.C.1. 
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_ PEACE NEWS 


JOHN W. COWLINJ’S || 
Notes 


IN THE PUBLIC 
EYE 


NWHILE waiting for the moment 
Y¥ when I can give you my first re- | 
port on the progress of the circula- 
tion campaign announced last week, it | 
is opportune to refer once again to an 
activity which is spontaneously de- | 
veloping the proportions of a cam- 
paign in itself—that is, street-selling. 
In the past three weeks I have been 
told of selling, previously unreported, 
at Cambridge, Glasgow, Kendal, Rich- 
mond, Highgate, and East Ham. This 
brings to 23 the number of pitches 


now reported. 

Cambridge set up a fine record—50 copies 
in two hours (four sellers). ‘‘One mun on a 
bicycle,” reports one seller, ‘‘was visited with 
divine retribution; he turned round to say I 
ought to be shot, and collided and crashed.” 

Here are points from the many other in- 
teresting reports I have received: 

Four Glasgow sellers sold about thirty copies 
recently—in addition to the large number sold 
in the city, as usual, by Mrs. Sybil White, 
of Kilmarnock, and her helpers. The litera- 
ture secretary writes: “Personally I have found 
from experience that the paper sells about 
as well in Glasgow now as it did last spring.’ 
Another seller tells how a boy “‘obligingly 
piped up: ‘Peace News! Peace News!’” and, 
later, o passer-by remarked: eR think you 
have the spirit that will win.’ 

The two East Ham sellers also tried Barking 
station recently, meeting ‘‘a little more hos- 
tility there although nothing much to worry 
over.” They were asked to produce their idntity 
cards by three policemen, who took particulars 
but did not stop them selling. 

A Liverpool member sold nine copies ont- 
side a meeting in twenty-five minutes, and even 
better results were achieved outside two meet- 
ings in London last week. 


VOLUNTEERS, PLEASE! 


This leads me to reinforce the ap- 
peal I made a fortnight ago for volun- 
teers for Central London pitches. Op- | 
portunities are multiplying, and we | 
must have the means to take advant- 
age of them. 

In particular, sellers are required at 
Tower Hill between 12.30 and 2 p.m. 
on Tuesdays and Wednesdays; any | 
who can help can secure copies on 
the spot for selling (during only a 
part of that time if necessary). 

Outside Kingsway Hall, on Sundays, 
for half-an-hour at noon, 4 p.m., and | 
7 p.m. is another opportunity— 
though in this case sellers should take | 
copies with them. 

Donald Port (PPU London Area | 
Organizer), 8 Endsleigh Gardens, | 
W.C.1, has details of other regular 
opportunities and meetings which 
need to be “eovered”. Delay in secur- 
ing volunteers means missing these | 
opportunities, so if you can help write 
to him immediately, or telephone him 
at Euston 4637. 


Circulation 


a 
PRINTING AND PUBLICITY 


W. J. FOWLER & SON 


LIMITED 
245-7, CRICKLEWOOD SROADWAY 


Tel. : GLAdstone 1234. LONDON, N.W.2 
100% ?iembers Peace Pledge Union 
cpl aie i a 


FOR SALE 


“Roneo” No. 2 Rotary 
Duplicator Os. Od. | 
“Gestetner | 
Duplicator 5 Os. Od. | 
“Ectipse’ Addressograph ... & 5 0s. Od, 
The above machines are in excellent | 
order, having had very little use. In the 


present difficult conditions production of 
new machines is strictly limited, and hav- | 
ing regard also to the purchase tax, these | 
machines represent an exceptionally good 
investment. | 


THE ANTIQUE SHOP 


10, CHURCH STREET, 
TEWKESBURY, GLOS. | 


I 


| issue of March 7, which contains the 


LETTERS to 


the EDITOR | 


Pacifists and Their Work 


AM impelled to write to you by 
Derek Edwards’s letter in your 


suggestion that “while (pacifists} are 
alive and doing ANY work they are, 
in some degree, helping the war and 
are, in spite of themselves, ‘serving .” 

Now. it may or may not be true that 
in buying a postage stamp to put on 
this letter I am hetping to buy a shell, 
but I believe it is fundamentally and 


| ethically wrong to judge the validity 


of a man’s actions or work by their 
consequences rather than by their 
character and purpose. T. S. Eliot 
has put it most cogently in Murder in 
the Cathedral where Beckett points 
out to his faithless priests: 

You argue by results, as this world does, 

To settle if an act be good or bad. 

You defer to the fact. But for every life 

and every act, 
Consequence of good and evil can be shown, 


And as in time results of many acts are 
blended, 

So good and evil in the end become con- 
founded. 


I will not deny that the margin 
within which a pacifist can work is 
narrow, but if Mr- Edwards will think 
for a minute he will see that there 
are still some vocations whose char- 
acter and purpose is in no way war- 
like and which serve the community 
without serving the State war- 
machine. As the country becomes 
more and more totalitarian the margin 
will certainly grow narrower until the 
pacifist may be faced with the stark 
choice of becoming an outlaw from the 
national society or denying the reality 
of his faith. 

Meanwhile I would commend your 
correspondent to the closing sentences 
of Mr. Middleton Murry’s The Bro- 
therhood of Peace. 

The men of peace cannot be saved from 
experience, from the pains of thought and 
the agonies of indecision. Each one must 
become in himself a responsible and crea- 
tive man, who knows that he will find no 
peace in his own soul until he has found 
the worth of which he can say “This work 


that I do is valid: it makes for life, it is 
a true and holy thing.” 


This is a true criterion, and I would 
suggest that the attitude which Mr. 
Edwards so casually endorses is a 
rather feeble attempt to escape from 
these “pains of thought” and “agonies 
of indecision.” 


C. DOUGLAS STAINTON 
56 Headingley Avenue, 
Leeds 6. 


Brice’ Ne Bill 
Affects C.O.s 


LL COs, except those given unconditional 
4 exemption, and all men on the Military 
Service Register, will be liable to be called 
up for civil defence, if the National Service 
Bill, 1941, goes through in its present form. 

It wag to be given a second reading in the 
Commons on Wednesday. 

Apparently conditionally registered COs will 
be liable to a medical examination, to precede 
calling up for civil defence. If a conditionally 
registered objector is called up for civil de 
fence, the condition of his registration will 
be suspended so long as he does civil defence 
work. 

The Rill provides 


new penalties—a maxi- 
mum of two years’ imprisonment or £100 
fine or both, with further imprisonment up 
to three months for refusing to pay the fine 
—for refusal to submit to medical examina- 
tion, for failing to comply with a condition, 
or for failing to answer an enrolment notice 
for civil defence. 

A full summary of thig new legislation in 
its final form will be given in Peace News 
when it becomes law. 


Advisory Bureaux 


Barking.—Trevor Williams, 4 Morrison Road, 
Barking. 

Ealing.---John Strange, 55 Woodfield Cre 
scent, W.65. 

Hastings. — C. Sawyers. 6 Waldegrave 


Street S., Hastings 
Islington.—J. Aston, 
N.5. 
Leeds.—Denis Riley, 18 Beech Avenue, Hors- 
forth, near Leeds. 
Portsmouth.—C. H. Cole, Pauls- 


grove, Cosham, Portsmouth. 


55 Riversdale Road, 


“Parame,” 


SAVE TO CONSTRUCT 


Thrift may be practised easily and simply by systematic investment in 


the withdrawable shares issued by the St. Pancras Building Society, 


the 


yield on which is three and a half per cent. per annum free of income tax. 


3% 


FREE OF TAX , 


A posteard will bring vou a copy my 
of the Society’s “Guide for Investors” 


Managing Director : Ki. 
St. Pancras Building Society %p 
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Parkway, N.W.1. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
WANTED 


Do you know anyone with children’s books 
to spare? 

We've started a children’s library, partly 
in self-defence! For here, in Bow, we suffer 
a dual bombardment. With broken bricks 
and bits of ironwork conveniently at hand, 
innocent pedestrians go in peril of their lives 
when within range of high-spirited young- 
sters playing at war. Lighter evenings pro- 
long activities. There have already been 
many window-casualties, and we are feeling 
the draught! 

But readers will know that it was some- 
thing more than self-defence that prompted 
us to open a library. The public one was 
too far away, and the children need mental 
food. At present we cannot cope with the 
Oliver Twist touch that sends them back 
clamouring for more. 

Will anyone help us? Spring-cleaning may 
unearth the very treasures we need. 

DOROTHY HOGG 
Kingsley Hall, 
Powis Road, E.3. 


NAZI PROMISES 


I think it is only fair that you should get 
your facts right, wilh regard to ‘“‘German 
Worker’s Condition.’"’ There is one promise 
to the German worker which, to my _ know- 
ledge, Hitler has broken. The Reich took 
instalment payments, for the ‘People’s Car,” 
from millions of people, but the car was never 
produced and the payments have been con- 
fiseated. Otherwise, I ugree with most of 
your contentions on this matter. 

ALBERT E. TOMLINSON 

77 Newark Avenue, 

Peterborough. 


MR. D. S. J. GARROD 


Mr. Usherwood in your March 14 issue in- 
quires whether Mr. Garrod, of Kingston, had 
been ‘‘asked to resign, merely given ‘leave 


of absence ’—a very different thing.’ 

The Surrey Comet leading article of Feb- 
ruary 8 stated that ‘“‘he had been asked to 
resign but refused to do so.”’ The Education 
Committee ‘‘decided to dismiss” him, and ‘‘re- 
fused to give him leave of absence without 


pay.” 
. KENNEDY WILLIAMS 


“Sandon,” More Lane, Esher. 
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OUR TREASURE 
HUNT 


QIAUCEPANS for Spitfires ... 

gold wedding rings for Musso- 
lini’s Abyssinian campaign — 
there's no limit to the queer things 
people have been asked to give up 
to a State at war. 

This week we ask readers to help 
our cause in a similar way. We 
want your trinkets for our Fight- 
ing Fund. A PPU member has un- 
dertaken to get the best price ob- 
tainable for anything made of gold, 
gold plate, silver, or platinum 
which readers will send us for this 
purpose. 

Some of the things he has in 
mind are: gold pen-nibs, gold and 
rolled gold spectacle frames; silver 
cigarette cases; silver - backed 
brushes; silver candlesticks and tro- 
phies; gold or silver watch-cases, 
brooches, rings, or studs; gold 
coins. 

Perhaps this idea will help to 
raise the level of contributions to 
the Fund, which dropped still lower 
last week—to £17 6s. 9d-, making a 
total of £1,611 19s. 1d. Ready cash 
is often scarce; after the Budget it 
will doubtless be scarcer still, so 
send us your trinkets—we'’ll do the 
rest! 
Please 


make all cheques, POs and money 
orders payable to Peace News Ltd and 
crossed ‘a/c Payee’, and address them 
to the Accountant, Peace News, 3 Black- 


stock Road, London, N.4. 


A Public Meeting 
“WOMEN and CONSCRIPTION” 


Chairman: Ethel Mannin. 


Speakers from: 
The Independent Labour Party 
The Women's Co-op. Guilds 
The Forward Movement, P.P.U. 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C.1 
Sunday, March 30, at 3.0 p.m. 
Admission Free. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


2d per word, minimum 2s. 6d. 
Box Number 6d. extra. 


N.B. Latest time for copy is now 
MONDAY 


PLEASE REMEMBER THAT POSTS 
ARE LIABLE ‘To DELAY 


ACCOMMODATION 


TO LET. Two unfurnished rooms, 
lounge, furnished; suit 2 ladies, middle-aged 
couple; or elderly widow; in Harpenden; 
(pacifist). Box 719, Peace News, 3 Blackstock 
Rd., N.4. 


LAND & COMMUNITY 


ANGLICANS 
Catholic outlook, 


use of 


or others with Evangelical 
send stamp for details of 
community; ultimate aim land and crafts 
scheme; daily Mass; Reservation. Box 680, 
Peace News, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

LAND girl wanted by. Midland farmer who 
is not a pacifist but sympathetic. Live in. 
Box 720. Peace News, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

YOUNG married man desires work farm. 
nursery, market garden, community; can 
drive; West Country preferred; small capital. 
Box 718, Peace News, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 


"SITUATIONS VACANT 


HEALTH Food Stores in dangerous area re- 
quire services of a man or woman to assist 
in management. State experience and qualifi- 
cations.—Box 722, Peace News, 38 °Blackstock 
Rd., N.4. 

MOTHER'S HEL? 
modern bungalow, 
Reading, Methodist 


(25-40), plain 
rural surroundings, 
family, 3 children (2 
school), help with reugh. Write with nage, 
experience, and wage required to Box 717, 
Peace News. 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 
PRINTING Compositors wanted for job- 
bing and book work. Congenial country works. 
State fully experience, age, if married, wage—. 
Box 724, Peace News. 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 
TWO lorry drivers wanted for West Coun- 
try provender mills; need to be reasonably 
strong, adaptable, and keen; accommodation 
difficult for married men, but possible at a 
few miles distant; rest of staff unbiased. Box 
703. Peace News, 3 Blackstock Rd.. N.4. 
WANTED, educated motor mechanic, Mid- 
land garage; C.O. preferred; excellent wages; 
permanency. Apply Box 716, Peace News, 
3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 
WANTED, Handyman, € 
ance, or would train one. Cross, Jobbing 
Builder. 4 Moorfield Rd., Cowley, Uxbridge. 
WANTED. Housekeeper with evacuee child. 


cooking, 


Building mainten- 


| —Box 725, Peace News, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4 


WANTED, vegetarian working housekeeper, 
elderly lady and companion. Cole, 1 Queen 
Anne's Gardens, Enfield, Middlesex. 

WAREHOUSEMAN or woman wanted. Re 
tail store London West End. Main business 
domestic glass. Previous experience not ne- 
cessary, but must be strong and willing to 
do anything. State age. previous occupation 
and salary required. Box) 728, Peace News, 
Blackstock Rd.. N.4. 


SITUATIONS & WORK WANTED 


C.O. (total exemption), 22, 
post; sales ledger, accounts, 
experience. Box 715, Peace News, 3 
stock Rd.. N.4 


single, requires 
and general office 
Black- 


4 hour! 


SITS. & WORK WANTED (Contd.) 

PATTERNMAKER (wood), wishes 
tion, not connected with armaments, 
where. Box 1721, Peace News, 
Rd., N.4. 

REFINED, homely person, 49 seeks post as 
housekeeper to widower in Hertford. Box 694, 
Peace News, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

WIDOW, age 57, capable and energetic, de- 
sirious of finding post with pacifist family as 
help: preferably in Surrey. Box 714, Peace 
News, 3 Blackstock Rd., N4 


WHERE TO STAY 
DERBYSHIRE HILLS: Food Reform; Veg- 
etarian Guest House; alt. 600ft; for happy 


holiday or restful recuperation; central 
heating, h. and c. water in bedrooms. A. and 


K. S. Ludlow, The Briars, Crich, Matlock. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CYCLES. Britain’s best at £7 6s., carriage 
paid; every necessary accessory; even to cyclo- 
meter. Made bv over 40 years’ established 
Harris Cycle Co., Coventry. 

ILFORD PPU- group 
meetings at Church Hall, 
Ave.—main Romford Rd., 
day, April 1, 6.30 p.m. 
Grindlay. 

LEARN to write and speak for peace and 
human brotherhood, harnessing artistic, im- 
aginative, intuitive, and intellectual gifts, cor- 
respondence lessons 5s. each. Dorothy Mat- 
thews, L3.A., 32 Primrose Hi}} Road, London, 
N.WS.. 

QUAKERISM. Information and literature 
reapecting the Faith and Practice of the Re 
ligious Society of Friends, free on application 
to the Friends’ Home Service Committee, 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


PEACE NEWS 


Editorial. Publishing & Advertisement 
Office: (Please specify department) 


situa- 
go any- 
3 Blackstock 


resuming evening 

corner Sheringham 

commencing Tues- 
Speaker—W. 


3 Blackstock Road, London, N.4. 
Telephone: Stamford Hill 2262-8 
Subscription Rates: 

Home: Quarterly, 3s 3d Yearly 12s 6d 


Abroad: Quarterly, 2s 9d Yearly 10s 6d 


Neither the Peece Pledge Union nor Peace 
News itself is necessarily committed to views 
expressed in the articles we publish. (still 
lesa. does the acceptance of advertisements 
imply endorsement of any views expressed or 
implied therein or PPU connection with the 


matter advertised.) Contributions are wel- 
comed, though no payment is made. ‘They 
should be typewritten, if possible. and one 


side only of the paper should be used. They 
may not be returned unlesa a stamped 
addressed envelope ia enclosed, nor can we 
undertake to acknowledge all correspondence 
‘owing to increased cost of postage. 


Latest time for 


Displayed Advertisements 
FIRST POST Monday 


Published from 8 Blackatock Rd.. Londen. 
Nia. ty “Peace News” Ltd. Printed by Clift- 
ord Priating Co. Londos, N.16. 


